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and the deterministic naturalism of the Englishman. The result 
is a syncretism, the discordance of whose elements is concealed 
only by his pungent, epigrammatic style. In morals, Taine was a 
determinist of the school of Mill ; in aesthetics, a naturalistic 
theorist, who explained everything about art except art itself; in 
philosophy a Condillachian sensist with Hegelian categories ; in 
history a reactionary, who saw in the French Revolution only the 
cause of the defeat of France in the war of 1870. He had a cer- 
tain cosmopolitanism of the limited sort which alone seems possible 
for a Frenchman ; but it remained a matter of the intellect and 
never penetrated to the roots of his nature, which remained to the 
last French, that is, sensuous, positivistic, mathematical. All this 
Professor Barzellotti has brought out with great skill and vigor, 
and, though he himself seems to incline to a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of Taine, he supplies the reader with the means of cor- 
recting that estimate. 

The literary style of the book is excellent, — rather French than 
Italian. 



Thomas Davidson. 



New York. 



Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. Translated by Helen 
B. Jastrow. With Memoir by Morris Jastrow, Jr. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. 

The volume of Mr. Jastrow, which was to introduce James 
Darmesteter to a larger public in America, appears now as a 
memorial. On the 14th of October, 1894, while the essays were 
still in the hands of the translator, Darmesteter died at the early 
age of forty-five. It is with a sympathetic hand that Mr. Jastrow 
sketches the short life-history and gives us specimens of the life- 
work of a man who, as he tells us, ' ' becomes our master even 
though we do not follow him in every particular." Born March 
28, 1849, at Chateau- Salins, in Lorraine, the son of a poor Jewish 
bookbinder, Darmesteter' s earliest training was Jewish as well as 
his surroundings and association, and it was no doubt largely to 
this influence and his early studies of Hebrew and the Talmud 
that his bias for the language and literature of the East may be 
traced ; but it was at the suggestion of Michel Breal, the distin- 
guished philologist, that he took up the study of Zoroastrianism. 
His rapid mastery of language and of philological method gave 
him at once high rank among Persian scholars, and before he died 
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he was universally acknowledged to be the greatest authority on 
his special subject. His most important work, and the most en- 
during monument of his great learning, is the French translation 
of the Zend Avesta, completed over a year ago, — three large 
quarto volumes, with a commentary, and enriched by a series of 
essays summing up his own views and giving a new point of de- 
parture for other scholars. To this great work was awarded the 
prize of twenty thousand francs from the French Academy, granted 
biennially for the most noteworthy achievement of French scholar- 
ship. Nor was it only in the studies of the past and of dead lan- 
guages that Darmesteter excelled and interested himself. He was 
in quick touch and sympathy with the present, with all the living 
issues of the day; an ardent patriot, and a critic and exponent 
of modern life and literature, publishing a volume of essays on 
English literature and also of original poems, editing many of the 
English classics, and finally, a few years before his death, accept- 
ing the editorship of the Revue de Paris. All this, while at the 
same time he was professor of Persian at the College de France 
and at the ficole des Hautes Etudes, as well as secretary of the 
Soci6t6 Asiatique, publishing yearly a masterly review of all con- 
tributions made to Oriental science by French and in part by 
other scholars. The volume before us consists of seven essays, 
chosen by Mr. Jastrow "with a view of illustrating the many- 
sidedness of Darmesteter's activity and the man himself." The 
essay on Afghan life, as illustrated by Afghan songs, was regarded 
by Darmesteter as one of his most satisfactory productions. But 
it is his essays on Jewish subjects that will have more general in- 
terest, especially as giving more insight into the life and character 
of the man. And what perhaps is most striking is his intensely 
Jewish conception and philosophy of life. Although, as Mr. 
Jastrow says, "in the course of years Darmesteter moved far away 
from the lines of orthodox tradition," his Judaism remained a 
deep-seated force, the motive power of his thought and action. 
When legal Judaism had ceased to appeal to him, it was the 
Judaism of the prophets that took hold of him, in whose moral 
ideals, divested of all dogma or theology, he found inspiration and 
strength, the soul of his own faith, and thence of all faith. The 
keynote of his belief seems to have been struck by R6nan, whose 
"History of the People of Israel," he says, "will form an epoch 
in religious evolution. The novelty and originality of this great 
work consist in having made prophecy the centre of interest of 
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the history of Israel. Its power of attraction lies in the unlooked- 
for kinship existing between the heart of the prophets and the 
heart of the twentieth century." Here was the vital point, the 
touch that struck fire to the heart and brain of Darmesteter, who 
says, " Other nations have had their prophets, — men who spoke in 
the name of God or of supernatural powers. . . . What is unique 
in Jewish prophecy is that it became the all-powerful weapon, not 
of charlatans and fools, but of those inspired ones in whom the 
mind and conscience of modern humanity found their first suc- 
cessful and lasting expression. . . . The dawn of prophecy is the 
dawn of a new idea ; the birth of a new phenomenon for mankind, 
— a god, become the instrument of morality, whose command is to 
do justice and to love mercy, who delights not in sacrifice and 
burnt offering, but in the pure heart and the clean hands. . . . 
'Cease to do evil; learn to do well,' He says, through the mouth 
of these His servants, His holy ones, who have learned to know 
and do His will. . . . Practical morality, a code of ethics and of 
politics, the realization of justice on earth without the support of 
a reward beyond the tomb ; this then is all the law and all the 
prophets, all that we need of divine and human guidance ; and 
now, after twenty-seven centuries, we, the disciples of the modern, of 
science and of progress, can do no better than to hark back to that 
cry, the eternal voice of reason and of conscience in the soul of 
man. . . ." "What matters it," says Darmesteter, "that they 
spoke in the name of a God, — Jehovah, — and that the modern 
age speaks in the name of human thought? For their Jehovah 
was only the apotheosis of the human soul, their own conscience 
projected heavenward. . . . Hence their religion is the one best 
fitted to survive, because it is the religion most in keeping with 
the ideals and spirit of the age, — not the Judaism of myth and 
ritual, which cannot endure if it renounces its ritual nor spread if 
it retains it, but the Judaism than can dispense with these ; pro- 
phetic Judaism, that holds the two great dogmas of the divine 
unity and Messianism, — unity of law throughout the world and the 
terrestrial triumph of justice in humanity. These are the two 
dogmas which at the present time illuminate humanity in its 
progress both in the scientific and social order of things, and 
which are termed in modern parlance unity of forces and belief in 
progress. ' ' To be rid of supernaturalism and mysticism, of mythical 
religion in every form, to confine our ideals and aspirations to the 
world in which we live, to the bettering of ourselves and those 
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around us, is the goal to be attained, and for this, in some way not 
quite clear to understand, science and prophecy open out the 
path and furnish the watch-word. 

Such the simple and austere code which Darmesteter practised as 
well as preached, and one hesitates to criticise, knowing with 
what high and steady courage he lived up to his ideals and to the 
creed which thus sufficed him to live by and to die by. But we 
know very well that this is not enough for most men. " The 
divine word is not in Ibsen, nor yet in Tolstoi'," as he says, 
neither is it in Darmesteter. His is not the message which shall 
feed the hunger of the world, the famine not of bread nor water 
that has fallen upon the souls of men, "but of hearing the word of 
the Lord." Whether or not we agree with Darmesteter that the 
Hebrew prophets have spoken the last word of holiness, of justice, 
and of peace on earth, it seems to us that to draw no distinction 
between men who spoke as they did, in the name of a personal 
God in direct and personal communication with themselves, and 
through them to others, and the men of a modern age that speak in 
the name of human thought, human conscience and moral sense, is 
curiously to miss or to set aside the whole weight and power of their 
words, that which above all carried conviction and authority to the 
hearts of those who heard and followed them. Whatever belief we of 
modern times may hold in regard to a supernatural or superhuman 
principle and basis of life and conduct, in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets we cannot ignore this without ignoring the very source of 
their inspiration ; we cannot separate their morality from its back- 
ground of religion without divorcing the body from the soul, the 
life from its own cause and vital principle. We cannot thus mis- 
read the past, and hope to read the future aright, or even solve 
the riddle of to-day. But the problem of our age is a difficult and 
complex one, and who can say how it shall be unravelled? 
Darmesteter may not be a seer, but he is a scholar in the large and 
true sense, not alone in the world of letters, but of life, where his 
patient and faithful endeavor, his moral and mental honesty, and 
his devotion to ideals will secure him an honored place among 
those who have done service for mankind. 

Josephine Lazarus. 

New York. 



